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even mentioned by the advocates of an ever bigger 
navy, as if we were still living in the barbarous days 
when every man's hand was against every other man. 
But the men of vision in Congress, as elsewhere, have 
felt the potency for justice and peace of all these 
great moral and social, forces, and have seen that the 
time has fully come, therefore, to begin to put away 
the instruments of brutal passion and violence as un- 
worthy of an age like ours. 

The action of Congress in refusing to authorize 
two of the ten-million-dollar battleships demanded by 
the Administration is nothing less than the actual 
beginning of arrest of the growth and rivalry of naval 
armaments. That is its real significance, though it 
may not seem so at first thought. The victory that 
has been won, though only partial, is a very substan- 
tial one, and will speedily be followed by a more 
complete one; and we venture the prediction that 
before the third Hague Conference meets seven years 
hence competitive increase of the navies of the world 
will have ceased. England, as Mr. Tawney shows 
in his speech printed on another page, is ready for 
arrest and has actually begun the reduction of her 
annual output of new vessels. The situation in 
Russia is well known, where the government has 
found it impossible to get the Duma, reactionary as 
it is, to accept the program of a great new fleet at a 
cost of $200,000,000 a year for ten years. Japan's 
attitude on the subject is also well known. She has 
already decided to decrease her military and naval 
expenses over thirty million dollars a year for six 
years. France, who watches closely what is done at 
Washington, will be quick to respond to our lead. 
The action of our Congress will powerfully accelerate 
the movement in Europe for limitation, and that will 
be one of its most beneficent results. 

So far as can be learned, the people of the country 
have generally accepted with genuine satisfaction 
what Congress has done. There has been no such 
storm of popular protest as the big-navy advocates 
prophesied would come if the four ships were not 
ordered. There has been, in fact, no serious protest 
anywhere, except possibly on the Pacific coast, where 
the papers report that the people are " navy mad." 
There has been, on the other hand, a good deal of 
quiet rejoicing among the masses, and the more the 
people think over the subject and come to understand 
the real nature of the armament problem at the present 
time, the deeper will be their gratitude that Congress 
has had the wisdom and courage to take a step which 
will in a few years relieve the masses, not only of 
this country but also of others, from the heavy and 
exhausting burdens which military and naval rivalry 
has heaped upon them. 

Since the foregoing was written the bill passed by 
the House has been considered by the Senate. But 
in spite of persistent efforts by the President and 
others to secure approval for the four-ship program, 



the Senate has rejected it by as decisive a majority 
as did the House, the vote being 50 to 23. 



The Seventeenth International Peace 
Congress. 

Elaborate preparations are being made in London for 
the Seventeenth International Peace Congress, which is 
to meet in that city the week beginning July 27. The 
Committee on Organization have selected Caxton Hall, 
Westminster, as the place of meeting, and all the accom- 
modations of the building have been secured for the 
Congress. Caxton Hall is near the Houses of Parliament, 
and will bring all of the members of the Congress into 
contact with that historic place. 

Lord Courtney has been chosen president of the Con- 
gress. He has long been interested in the cause, and his 
public position and force as a public speaker peculiarly 
fit him for this position. The actual official sessions of 
the Congress will be presided over by Mr. Joseph G. 
Alexander, who is thoroughly familiar with the whole 
history of the peace movement, having attended practi- 
cally all of the peace congresses, and having been for 
more than thirty years secretary of the International 
Law Association. Mr. Alexander is thoroughly at home 
in the French language, and is acquainted with almost 
all of the foreign delegates who will attend the Congress. 
The National Council of the British Peace Societies, 
consisting of a representative from each of the peace 
organizations in Great Britain, has been chosen as the 
Executive or Organizing Committee, with power to add 
to its number. The chairman of this committee is Mr. 
Thomas P. Newman, and the secretary, Mr. H. S. Perris. 
Dr. W. Evans Darby, secretary of the Peace Society, and 
Mr. J. F. Green, secretary of the International Arbitration 
and Peace Association, have been chosen as Honorary 
General Secretaries, Mr. Perris acting as Organizing 
Secretary. Mr. Perris's office is at 40 Outer Temple 
Strand, London, W. C. 

The committee are making an effort to provide free 
hospitality in London for all the delegates to the Con- 
gress, both foreign and British, who may desire it. A 
Reception and Hospitality Committee is being formed, 
who will provide hospitality for the visiting delegates, 
and also arrange for the receptions to be given to the 
members of the Congress. 

It is hoped to make the Congress the most important 
and influential ever yet held. The peace movement has 
grown to be so great and commanding that this Congress 
is sure to meet with a very warm reception both from 
the officials and the private citizens of London. A fund 
of $15,000 is being raised to meet the expenses. With 
free entertainment given to the delegates, it is probable 
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that the actual cost of holding the Congress will be as 
great as that of any Congress yet held, not excluding the 
Boston Congress of 1904 and the great New York 
National Congress last spring. Our English co-workers 
ought easily to get the whole $15,000, and more, if it 
should be found necessary. 

The Congress is to open on Monday, the 27th of July, 
and continue throughout the week. The preceding Sun- 
day will be given to peace services in various churches 
in London, including, it is hoped, a special service in 
Westminster Abbey or in St. Paul's, or in both. For 
the forenoon of Monday, the opening day, a Conference 
of the Churches on peace is being arranged, in which the 
religious aspects of the peace movement, including the 
duty of the churches toward it, will be considered. 
On Monday evening a reception will be given by the 
London Committee to the delegates and visitors. 

The opening meeting of the Congress proper will be 
held on Tuesday morning, the 28th of July. At this 
meeting Lord Courtney will deliver his address as presi- 
dent of the Congress, and the committee hope to secure 
a Cabinet Minister to welcome the Congress on behalf of 
the government. During the afternoon of Tuesday the 
annual meeting of the International Peace Bureau will 
be held, and the Business Committees will meet to arrange 
the business of the week. In the evening a great public 
meeting will be held, probably in Queen's Hall. 

On Wednesday the forenoon will be devoted to a 
business meeting of the Congress, and the afternoon to 
an excursion, and in the evening peace meetings will be 
held in many parts of London, to be addressed by the 
delegates from different countries. Some of these meet- 
ings will be among the foreign residents of the metropolis- 

On Thursday there will be two sittings of the Con- 
gress, the subject for the day being " Educational Aspects 
of Peace Work." In the afternoon a Conference of 
Teachers will be held to discuss what can be done to fur- 
ther education in peace principles in the schools. In 
the evening a young people's peace demonstration is 
being arranged, and will probably be held in Queen's 
Hall. The Organizing Committee hope that this peace 
demonstration will do something to counteract the work 
of the Navy and National Service Leagues in trying to 
militarize the schools of England. 

Regular business sessions of the Congress will be held 
on Friday, both forenoon and afternoon, and in the 
evening a banquet will be given to the delegates. 

Saturday morning, August 1, the concluding session 
of the Congress will be held, and the committee hope to 
arrange for a labor demonstration on behalf of peace after 
the close of the Congress. 

Arrangements are also being made for the holding of 
local peace meetings in many English cities and towns 



in connection with the Congress, as was the case in this 
country at the time of the Boston Congress in 1904. 

From this outline, which we get from the English 
peace papers, it is clear that the London Congress will 
be one of the most important in the whole series of 
modern peace congresses. Already a number of Amer- 
icans have signified their purpose to attend the Congress. 
Considering the ease and inexpensiveness with which the 
trip to London may be now made from either New York 
or Boston, the delegation which goes from this country 
from the peace societies, the colleges and universities, 
the church organizations, the Boards of Trade, etc., ought 
to number at least one hundred, and we hope it may be 
double or treble that. 

It will be a rare opportunity to see London and its 
various attractions, as the reception of the Congress by 
the government will probably open the doors of all the 
historic places and attractive features of the great 
metropolis. Any of our members or friends who can 
go will kindly send us their names promptly, as the Lon- 
don Committee would like to know early how many 
delegates it will be necessary to provide hospitality for. 



Eightieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Peace Society. 

On account of the Pennsylvania State Peace Congress, 
which meets in Philadelphia, May 16-19, and for other 
reasons, it has been found advisable to change the date 
of the Annual Meeting from the 18th of this month, as 
announced in our last issue, to the 12th. All the members 
of the Society will please note the change. 

The Eightieth Annual Business Meeting of the Society 
will therefore be held on the 12th of May at 2 P. M., in 
the Society's rooms, 31 Beacon Street, Boston, to elect 
officers, to receive the annual reports of the Directors 
and the Treasurer, and to transact any other business 
that may come before the meeting. 

The Annual Dinner will be given in the evening of 
the same day, at 6.30 o'clock, at the Twentieth Century 
Club rooms, 3 Joy Street. Tickets for the dinner will 
be one dollar each, and should be applied for three days 
in advance, to Rev. James L. Tryon, Assistant Secretary. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, President of the Society, 
will preside. The speakers will be Hon. James Brown 
Scott, Solicitor of the Department of State, Dr. J. H. 
DeForeat, thirty-three years a missionary in Japan, and 
President Mary E. Woolley of Mt. Holyoke College. 
Dr. Scott, who did such valuable work at The Hague 
last summer in drafting the plan for an International 
Court of Justice, will speak on " The Second Hague Con- 
ference a Peace Conference." Dr. DeForest, who knows 
Japan better possibly than any other American, and 
whose recent speeches and writings have done so much 



